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The Appalachian Mountain System. 
(Continued from page 314.) 

“To complete this brief review, I ought to add, 
that this increasing altitude towards the south, 
which is so wel! marked in the mountain zone of 
the Alleghanies, is scarcely observed in the zone 
of the plateaus. A transverse section from New 
York to Lake Erie shows that the depression of 
the system does not extend to the western zone, 
which preserves in appearance a height very nearly 
uniform, from the plateau of Adirondack, in the 
State of New York, as far as to the Cumberland 
mountains, in Tennessee. There is here no well- 
marked region of subsidence as in the eastern zone, 
but only a tendency to it which is slightly mani- 
fested upon a line between the maximum of eastern 
depression and Pittsburg. It is towards that ven- 
tral line of depression that the Alleghany and 
Monongahela rivers flow from opposite directions, 
thus proving the existence of inclined planes, which 
meet about Pittsburg, forming a sort of shallow 
trough. North of this line the plateaus rise to the 
sources of the Alleghany and Susquehanna rivers, 
where, as was said above, they reach an altitude 
of over two thousand feet; still keeping, further 
north, on the table-land of Adirondack a mean 
elevation of 1500 and 1600 feet. Towards the 
south also the plateaus rise to the sources of the 
Monongahela. In Virginia and Tennessee, they 
appear to reach 2000 or 2500 feet, at least near 
the mountains, but the measurements which I pos- 
sess are too few in number, and too uncertain to 
allow me to speak with certainty on this subject. 

“This remarkable depression of the Appalachian 
system in the region noticed, of which the bay of 
New York is the centre, causes a great part of the 
continental plains, which form the natural base of 
the mountain folds, to disappear under the waters 
of the ocean. The waters of the tide thus come to 
bathe the very base of the mountains, and the region 
of plains fades away on the frontiers of New Jersey 
and New York, while towards the south the emerged 
portion enlarges gradually as it rises according to 
the law of gradual increase indicated above, so that 
it reaches a breadth of more than 200 miles in the 
Carolinas, This*depression seems to be due to a 
local subsidence of the earth crust at an epoch, 
undetermined, it is true, but which must have been 
Posterior to the principal upheaval of the Appala- 
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chian mountains. A fact, the discovery of which 


is due to the sagacity of Prof: J. D. Dana, seems 
to give weight to this opinion. He demonstrated 
by means of numerous soundings marked upon the 
excellent marine charts published by the U. S. 
Coast Survey, the existence of an ancient channel, 
a continuation of that of the Hudson river, which 
goes out from the bay of New York through the 
Narrows, and advances far out under the waters 
of the ocean. It is not possible to suppose that 
such a channel which is constantly liable to be ob- 
literated by sand banks formed by the motion of 
the sea, could have ever been formed in its present 
position. In order that the current of the river 
should excavate this channel, it is necessary to 
suppose that the bottom of the sea has once occu- 
pied a higher level, above, or very near the sur- 
face of the ocean. ‘The shallowness of the ocean 
for a considerable distance from the coast of New 
Jersey also indicates a prolongation of the conti- 
nental plains under the sea, and the limit of the 
deep waters is there found at a distance nearly 
double that which is observed off the coast of the 
Carolinas. Moreover, the parallelism which exists 
between the line of coasts and all the great gene- 
ral inflections of the Appalachian system, a paral- 
lelism which is well-marked from Nova Scgtia to 
Florida, here undergoes a modification which is 
well-explained only by a local depression of this 
part of the system. ‘The fact that all New Jersey 
is now undergoing gradual submergence from Cape 
May to the bay of New York, which is proved by 
the numerous facts gathered by Prof. G. H. Cook, 
in the geological survey of the State of New Jersey, 
is here not without signification, 

“The disposition of the relief indicated above 
would be readily accounted for by supposing that 
it is the result of a tilting motion from the north to 
the south, which, while depressing the northern 
portion below the n:ean altitude, elevated the south- 
ern region in the same proportion, the centre or 
axis of the tilt being in the vicinity of Christians- 
burg, near the great bend of the New River. As 
the movement affected more particularly the east- 
ern, or mouutainous belt, and not that of the pla- 
teaus of the west, the result of it was a twisting, 
the effect of which was to raise, in the southern 
part, the mass of the land on the extreme eastern 
border, and thus to produce an iuclined plane to- 
wards the north-west; while in the northern part, 
the general depression of the land along the At- 
lantic, a depression not participated in by the pla- 
teaus of the north-west, left to these latter all their 
altitude, and produced an inclined plane from the 
extreme western border towards the south-east. It 
is then this particular disposition of these two gen- 
eral slopes which gives us the key of the hydro- 
graphic system of the central and southern divi- 
sions of the Appalachian mountains, which at the 
first glance appears so abnormal. In the central 
section, as has been remarked above, north of New 


River, the water-shed is situated along the edge of| applied to all. 


the plateaus in the Alleghany mountain proper, in 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, from which descend 
the James river and the Potomac; and stil] further 
to the west in the plateaus of New York, from which 


flow the Susquebanna and the Delaware, traversing 

all the chains of the mountainous region to the 
Atlantic. In the southern division, south of New 
River, the water-shed between the Atlantic and 
the Mississippi basin is situated upon the summit 
of the Blue Ridge at the extreme eastern edge, 
and the numerous tributaries of the Tennessee, 
which descend from it also, traverse the whole 
mountainous region, but in an inverse direction, 
from the south-east to the north-west, and, united 
in the Great valley at the very foot of the plateaus 
of the north-west, flow down by the sole channel 
of the Tennessee to the basin of the Mississippi.” 

In the prosecution of his labours, and in reeord- 
ing his results, Prof. Guyot found, as may readily 
be conceived, no little difficulty and embarrass- 
ment respecting the names of the mountains he 
explored and measured. ‘To many of the peaks he 
had to give names of his own invention, either 
from the fact of their having been previously 
nameless, or in consequence of the impracticability 
of identifying them with certainty. He makes the 
following interesting remarks on the subject of 
mountain nomenclature : 

“Tt is a mistake to suppose that names have 
been given to even the most prominent points in 
the mountains of the Appalachian system. Just, 
in the wildest and most elevated regions, such as 
western North Carolina, for instance, the great 
majority of them have yet to be named. In a 
country, without a regular chart, and in the midst 
of forests rarely visited, far from any human habi- 
tation, and in places where the primitive inhabit- 
ants have disappeared, leaving scarcely a trace of 
their traditions, it is not surprising that this should 
be the case. 

“The uniformity of physical configuration in a 
great portion of the system does not favour distin- 
guishing different parts by specific names. Fre- 
quently people are satisfied with giving a name to 
&% mountain range, or to a district of great ex- 
tent. ‘The observer who measures the height of 
definite points, must do more. In order to make 
his labours useful, he ought to designate them in- 
dividually, and determine their position so that 
they can always be identified, or afterwards traced 
upon a chart. It is, therefore, almost a matter of 
necessity for him to sketch such a map while pro- 
ceeding, and to name, either ill or well, the points 
determined by bis observations. A good geo- 
graphic nomenclature, however, is not an casy 
thing; the chart of the United States proves this. 

‘Tbe names of objects in physical geography, now 
in use in this country, are essentially of three kinds. 
The Indian names which have been bequeathed 
to us by the aborigines, and are applied more com- 
monly to the water courses and lakes, and espe. 
cially to their towns or districts ; descriptive names, 
as White mountains, Black mountains, Green 
mountains, which designate entire chains or groups 
of mountains; and the names of men, which are 
These last are the more numerous, 

“Wherever an Indian name is in use, it ought 
to be preserved except where, as sometimes hap- 
pens, its pronunciation is impossible for us. These 
names, especially in the languages of the south, are 
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often harmonious, and they are all significant, but|to some little adventure, connected in my memory |than ever, expecting some greater calamity was 
unhappily without meaning for us. In the south| with this or that point to designate it, without any|about to befal them. Paul, however, was calm, 
they are rarely applied to mountains, although the|other object than that of distinguishing it from|and full of confidence in the preserving power of 
Indian name of a river which flows near, frequently |every other, since here as elsewhere it is better to|his God and Father, although he knew not for 
extends to a neighbouring chain of mountains.|accept almost any name rather than to leave it all) what cause he was sought, told them he was the 
Indian names, designating special mountain peaks, |in confusion.” person they were in search of. The strangers then 






































are not common, perhaps because not preserved by (To be concluded.) presented a letter from the Duke to Gerhardt, in. 
the white settlers, who did not live with, but suc- (= ee forming him that in consideration of the injustice 
ceeded the Indian population. The more modern : _For “The Friend.” | which had been shown him, he had settled a con- 
descriptive names have the defect of great simila- Musings and Memories. siderable pension upon him, Great was the thank- 
rity, for in an extent of thirteen hundred miles the fRUST IN THE LORD. fulness of the pious couple. Paul turning to his 


topographical characters are singularly analogous. 
The multiplication of the same name in all parts 
of the system becomes here, as in political geo- 
graphy, a serious evil. Green, Blue, and Black 
mountains are found alike at the south, and at the 
north; White mountain, White face, White side, 
&ec., are also numerous. Chestnut, Oak, Pine 
mountain and Laurel mountains are found every- 
where. In the South, Balsam mountains occur at 
every step from southern Virginia to Georgia. 
This name designates a mountain whose summit is 
covered with Pinus Balsamifera, or with its ana- 
logous species, Pinus Frazeri, which only grow on 
heights, which exceed 5000 or 6000 feet. The 
Bald mountains whose summits are destitute of 
forests, a thing comparatively rare at the south, 
are yet very numerous. It only remains for the 
geographer, in order to avoid intolerable confusion, 
to add to such names another name, or epithet, as 
Richland Balsam, Smoky Bald, and other similar 


wife, handed her the little poem he had just com. 


Paul Gerhardt, a religious man and poet, was posed in the garden, and said, “ See how God pro- 


born in the year 1606, in Saxony. He held a/\ij0.: Did I not bid thee confide in him, and all 
station in Berlin ; but, being honest in the expres- ” 

: a ea tee ; . | would be well? 

sion of his religious opinion, he was deprived of his 

appointment, and was ordered to quit the country. WHY MAY I NOT DO AS OTHERS, 


He had not accumulated property, and, when! This is a query, which in effect is put to many 
obliged to leave the home wherein peace and hap- pious parents by their children, who wish to imi- 
pioess had been his portion, it was with a helpless|tate the fashions and follies of the world around 
family, and destitute of the means of subsistence.|them, Dr. Humphrey tells of a religious father of 
His faith, however, in his divine Master, Was UD-|his acquaintance, who, refusing to grant his son 
shaken, and in full confidence that all his afilic. liberty to go rambling about the country, with a half 
tions had been meted to him in wisdom and mercy,| 4 dozen idle fellows, who had called to obtain his 
he determined to take refuge in Saxony, where he| company, was asked by the son, Why it was that 
hoped he might find friends and some means of sub-|he was denied the privileges which other parents 
sistence, The family had no means of performing the | readily granted their children? ‘To this the father 
journey save on foot, arid when night came, Gerhardt replied, “* David, I have lived much longer in the 
felt his firm believing heart almost fail, as he looked | world than thou hast, and I see dangers which 
on his weary, worn-out wife and children. They |thou little suspects. These young men are in a 
entered a little village inn, and then his wife, un-|bad way. Such habits of idleness, and this going 
designations. able any longer to restrain her sorrowful emotions, | ybout to frolics and horse-races, will ruin them.” 

«These difficulties explain, and excuse perhaps gave vent to a flood of tears. Concealing his own | David, satisfied of his father’s better judgment, 
in part, the frequent use in America of names of feelings, he endeavoured to comfort her with the contented himself at home. In the course of a few 
passage from the Scriptures, “Trust in the Lord) years, the young men above alluded to had all be- 
with all thine heart, and lean not to thine own|come of very dissipated habits, and soon squan- 
understanding ; in all thy ways acknowledge him, | dered their estates. ‘I'wo or three of them became 
and he shall direct thy paths.” These words|inmates of the State prison, and one of them was 
spoken by him for the comfort of his wife, took) hung. 
hold of his own feelings powerfully, and retiring to} Why may I not dress as othersdo? This ques- 
a little garden belonging to the inn, he composed |tion is often put in substance to parents, whilst 
some lines#expressive of faith similar to that ex-| their attention is drawn to the fact that the child- 
hibited in the verse quoted. A part of this com-|ren of some highly professing christians, dress in 
position has been thus translated. way the questioners are not allowed to. Ah, such 
parents may say, Wait awhile. These young peo- 
ple now allowed such liberties, will not be restrain-. 
ed from taking greater. They will soon be scat- 
tered from the simplicity of the Truth in every- 
thing. The cross of Christ will be irksome to those 
whose wills have never been made to submit to the 
wills of religiously minded parents, and unless a 
powerful visitation of Divine grace is granted them, 
they will turn to the world for comfort, and of 
course will be miserably disappointed. 

Indulgent parents, 1 mean parents who indulge 
their children in that which they know is wrong, 
to purchase a little present sunshine, are laying up 
heavy clouds to bring storms for their future lives. 
They are preparing their children for ministering 
affliction to their declining years, yea, some are 
nurturing them in that which will bring down their 
hoary hairs with sorrow to the grave. Parents, 
restrain your children according to the Truth, and 
seek for the assistance of the Spirit, to qualify you 
to do it lovingly and yet firmly. Children, obey 
your parents in the Lord, knowing that for the 
submission of your wills, even in bearing the cross 


































men to designate places, rivers, and mountains. 
This course requires the least effort of the imagi- 
nation. A river without a name commonly takes 
that of the first planter, who erects there his cabin 
or farm-house, and if there is a remarkable moun- 
tain near, it is soon designated by the same name. 
This is the origin of a great number of the names, 
more convenient than elegant, of the mountains 
and valleys of the Alleghanies. It is but recently, 
since scientific measurements have been made, that 
the names of men, distinguished either in the poli- 
tical or scientific world, have been given to promi- 
nent mountains in New England, in the State of 
New York and at the south. 

“The principles which have seemed to me pro- 
per, and which have guided me in the adoption of 
names of mountains, are to give preference to the 
name employed in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the point designated. When more than one name 
has been given to the same point, as happens when 
it is seen from valleys on two different sides of the 
mountain, it seems proper for the observer to adopt 
that» name, which appears most natural or more 
euphonic. When the choice lies between the name 
of a man and that of a name, which is descriptive 
and characteristic, I should choose the latter. In 
regard to points without established names, but 
recently named by scientific observers, and not by 
residents of the country, the right of priority ought 
to be respected, provided the identity of the points 
can be sufficiently established, a matter by no 
means easy, unless the positions have been deter- 
mined by instruments, or otherwise, with consider- : 
able care. But it is evident that popular usage in your dress, you will receive a present reward 
will decide in the last resort, and that the name| This little poetic effusion ends with the ascrip-|0f peace, and an increase of willingness to bear 
universally adopted will, in time, become that|tion of heart-felt praise to his heavenly Father.|°ther crosses which your heavenly Father may 
which geography ought to accept. When I have| Returning to the parlour of the inn, he was sitting| have yet in store for you. There are crosses, with- 
myself given names to mountains, I have almost|there with his sorrowful wife, when two men en-|out bearing which the crown of eternal glory will 
always preferred a descriptive name to any other; |tered, and soon commenced conversation with them, | Dever be yours. 
but | acknowledge that the invention of names is|One of them said that they were on their way to een Te a 
a thankless and difficalt task. I have, therefore,| Berlin, to seek Paul Gerhardt, a deposed clergy-| Babel has always bad men for builders, but the 


‘Commend thy ways, O mortal ! 
And humbly raise thy sighs 
To Him why, in his wisdom, 
Rules earth, and sea and skies. 


All means and ways possessing 
Whate’er he does is right: 
His every deed a blessing, 
His steps one path of light! 


To thee it is not given 
The tempest’s rage to quell; 
God reigns supreme in heaven, 
And all he does is well. 


True, it may seem a moment, 
As though thou wert forgot, 

As though he were unmindful 
Of thine unhappy lot; 


As though thy grief and anguish 
Reached not his glorious throne, 
And thou wert left to languish 
In sorrow and alone. 


Yet if, though much should grieve thee, 
Thy faith sball ne’er have ceased, 

Be sure he will relieve thee, 
When thou expects it least.” 


frequently had recourse to the names of neigh-|man, by order of Duke Christian, of Merseburg.|kingdom of heaven hath ever been made up of 


bouring rivers, or to a fortuitous circumstance, or| The poor wife hearing this, was more overwhelmed |/itéle children. 
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From the British Quarterly Review. 
Iceland. 


There is an island on the borders of the Polar 
Cirele where the Frost Giants and the Fire King 
are engaged in perpetual conflict. Which shall 
have the mastery is a question still unsolved, 
though centuries have been consumed in the strife. 
So equally matched are the rival powers, that nei- 
ther of them can acquire any permanent ascen- 
dency. From its proximity to the North, we might 
expect that the furniture of this island would be 
of the wintriest description, and that its mountains 
would be covered with snow, its gorges filled with 
glaciers, and its streams congealed into “ motion: 
less torrents.”” But we find that some of its hills 
are smoking volcanoes, that others are fuming with 
sulphur, that many of its plains were recently 
flooded with molten lava, and that the soil is 
pierced in all directions with pools of boiling mud, 
and fountains of scalding water. 

If St. Helena has been styled a volcanic cinder, 
Iceland may be called a great voleanic block. Its 
whole substance has been poured out of the earth’s 
glowing entrails. There was a time when the sea 
hung over its site; but the bed of the ocean was 
ruptured, and a huge mass of matter forced its 
way upwards, spite of the enormous resistance it 
had to encounter, until its steaming head was lifted 
high above the waters. What a magnificeut spec- 
tacle this must have been, had mortal eye existed 
to trace the grand acts of upheaval. In modern 
times we have known rocks rise from the womb of 
the deep, but who has ever witnessed any gigantic 
feats of parturition like those which gave birth to 
Iceland? Inthe year 1757 an islet, measuring a 
mile across, was thrown up about three miles from 
Pondicherry. In 1811, Sabrina was similarl 
formed in the neighbourhood of St. Michael’s 
(Azores), amidst terrible convulsions of land and 
ocean. Ferdinandea (or Graham’s Island), near 
the Sicilian coast, Joanna Bogosslowa, in the sea 
of Kamtschatka, and several others, children of 
the submarine volcano, have also sprung up in the 
waters; but these have all been comparatively 
puny in their dimensions, and after a short sojourn 
at the surface, down they sunk into the depths 
from which they were so strangely protruded. 

At what period the foundation-stone of Iceland 
was laid, and how many successive eruptions oc- 
curred before the whole forty thousand square 
miles were upreared, are matters which belong to 
the unrecorded past. But at no time cou!d this 
vomit of the volcano be regarded as a tempting 
territory. Even at the present day not more than 
one-third of the island is available for agriculture, 
another third is fit only for the growth of heather, 
whilst the remaining portion is filled up with moun- 
tains, deserts, and lifeless tracts of lava. Looking 
at the interior, with its surface pimp:ed over with 
rugged hills and volcanic cones, its sandy solitudes 
where scarcely a blade of vegetation can be discov- 
ered, its horrible plains where the molten effusions 
of neighbouring craters have congealed in the 
wildest forms, like a raging sca suddenly struck 
dumb, we should be disposed to say that, of all 
regions on the globe, this had been selected as the 
“great battle-ground between Frost and Fire. 

Now, that man should ever dream of settling in 
such an inhospitable place may well excite surprise. 
As a penal colony,—an insular gaol,—good. It 
18 just the grimmer regions of the globe’ which 
ought to be set apart for the reception of rogues, 
instead of spoiling some of the fairer spots by co- 
Pious importations of feloory. If the governments 
of Europe had been in want of a nice little convict 
isle, a cesspool for the overflowings of their scoun- 
drelism, we fancy that Iceland might have struck 

























them as an extremely eligible quarter for the pur- 
pose. 

But its destiny has been more fortunate. 
thfs forbidden soil men sprung up as if by magic, 
and, instead of contenting themselves with a shiv- 
ering sort of civilization, they laid it out as a kind 
of literary garden, and stocked it with such flowers 
of fancy that it became almost as gay and verdant 
as an academic grove. Not that its first visitors 
were the most promising of personages. The dis- 


lrecord ? 


the reader will exclaim, “if such a functionary as 
a state annalist exists on that volcanic mound, will 


On‘ not his story be as brief as,Canning’s,knife-grind- 
| 


er’s, and his chapters as summary as Pontoppidan’s 
on the snakes? What material could a Tacitus, a 
Gibbon, or an Alison find for his pen in a country 
which has had no kings with a host of vices to por- 
tray, and no warriors with a host of victories to 
What can a chronicler make of a region 
which even at the present hour has no fortresses 


coverer of Iceland was a freebooter of the name of|to be taken by storm, and cannot boast of a sin- 


Nadoddr, one of those vikings who thought that 
plunder was a part of the duty of man, and that 
a descent upon an unprotected town was an hon- 
ourable feat which would prove a sure passport to 
Valhalla. Sailing towards the Faroe Islands in 
the year 860, this marauder missed his mark, but 
came in sight of the land of Geysers, which, from 
its wintry look, he christened. Snow Land. There 
being nothing to steal and nobody to slay, Na- 
doddr returned to richer seas, and four years after- 
wards was followed by a brother of the same craft, 
Gardar by name, who explored the whole coast, 
and repaid himself for his trouble by putting his 


gle civilized park of artillery? A pretty place to 
think of having any history at all!” 

Let us, however, overlook the presumption of 
the natives in this particular and simply say, that 
for about half a century after Ingolf’s settlement 
the colony subsisted under a species of patriarchal 
|rale ; but about the year 928 changes ensued, and 
the island was declared a republic. The new ar- 
\rangements were admirable. Laws were carefully 
compiled ; literature began to flourish; maritime 
discoveries (America ine!uded) were effected, and 
Christianity was established as the religion of the 
country. This was the golden age of Iceland. 


























door-plate (so to speak) upon the island—from| But, somehow or other a golden age never lasts. 
thenceforth it was to be kuown as Garder’s-holm.|In our weary world a lease of happiness, personal 
Pirate the second was, however, speedily supplant-|or political, never rans long. In the present case 
ed by pirate the third—Floki of the Ravens, as|it was out in little more than three hundred years. 
he was afterwards called ; for, having taken three| Perhaps this might be a fair spell of national bliss, 
of these birds on board, he sent them out at differ-|all things considered, but, at any rate, in the year 
ent times to guide him on his course, and at length,| 1261, King Hacon of Norway, who had frequently 
reaching the isle, he gave it the title it has ever|cast a longing eye upon the island, contrived to 
since carried, and spent ten years in investigating |corrupt a number of its influental people, and to 
its shores. Was not this as rare an act of abste-| bribe them into a transfer of their allegiance. What 
miousness in a man who lived by picking and|wont men do to acquire a little gold or a little land? 
stealing, as it would be for an Algerine corsair to| Verily, we believe there is scarcely an acre of en- 
devote himself to a course of quiet geographical|viable ground on the face of the globe which has 
research? not cost a soul or two at some period of its history. 
It was clear, however, that Iceland was no place| Handed over to Hacon in 1261, however the island 
for men of buccaneering mould. Colonists of a|remained in the possession of the Norwegian sov- 
higher quality speedily followed. Just about ajereigns until 1380, when it was- annexed to the 
thousand years ago certain Norwegians found|crown of Denmark, and to the crown of Denmark 
themselves uncomfortable in their native country.|it has ever since belonged. 
Their king, Harold the Fair, had made himself} But it is with the physical curiosities of the coun- 
so troublesome to his subjects by his tyranny and try, rather than with its history or its inhabitants, 
extortionate acts that many of them resolved to|that we are now concerned. No sooner does an 
seek an asylum beyond the seas. Whither was|inquisitive traveller approach its shores than he feels 
the question? It was rumored that far away in|an intense longing to visit its wonderful Geysers. 
the ocean there lay a peaceful little island where| Landing at Reykjavik, he finds himself in one of 
they might hope to escape the attentions of his|the funniest little capitals on the face of the globe. 
troublesome majesty, and to live free, though self-| Iceland must of course have a metropolis. Why 
banished. Under the leadership of a nobleman|should it not, we should like to know? If it can- 





























































































































named Ingolf, but doubtless with heavy hearts, the 
exiles set sail in the year 874, and after a rambling 
voyage of seven or eight hundred miles, performed 
in slender skiffs, they reached what Arngrim Jonas, 


North.” A strange title to give to a country whose 
plains were scorched with fire, and whose mountain 
peaks were wrapped in snow. But an early visi- 
tor had told them in language worthy of a Seandi- 
navian George Robins, that the streams were full 
of delicate fish, and that the very “plants dropped 
butter.” Salmon and cod, indeed, they found in 
abundance, but the pastures which were to serve as 
natural dairies—the vegetables which were to churn 
then butter for the asking—were not to be discov- 
ered in any quarter of the island. Such, how- 


one of their chroniclers, styles “the Canaan of the | 


not exactly indulge in a London, Paris, or a Yed- 
do, there is no reason why it should not have a 
small chief town consisting mainly of two streets 
—with a small cathedral, capable of holding 
nearly one hundred and fifty persons—a small 
governor's palace, originally intended for a prison 
\—-a small house of parliament, of ample calibre 
for nearly thirty senators—a small hotel, without 
\either signboard or name; and, besides a few 
other public edifices, of a small number of private 
residences which look like warehouses; and of 
warehouses which look exceedingly like themselves. 
Nearly all these tenements are made of wood cov- 
ered with tar, so that the capital of Iceland ap- 
pears to be in deep mourning. Internally some of 
them are handsomely furnished, and Madame Pfeif- 
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ever was the charm of independence, that the Nor- ifer discovered no less than six square piano fortes 
wegians flocked thither in troops, and at length|in the place, but she maliciously surmises that 
his troublesome majesty, Harold forbade any fur-| Liszt and Thalberg would never have recognised 
ther emigration, being determined, like Louis XIV. | their own music when executed by Icelandic hands. 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, that his) Many of the houses possess small gardens where 
discontented subjects should neither enjoy peace at small vegetables are cultivated; but the botany of 
home nér be permitted to seek it abroad. jhe island is so wretched, that good turnips, ac- 

It was in the year 874 (A. D.), then, that the | cording to Sir W. Hooker, are about the size of an 
history of Iccland commenced. “ History indeed,” | apple ; and the largest tree in the country, ac- 
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by the recipients in this instance. One or two ex-|the seat of war, and nearly 13,000 were sent home |regeneration, he endeavoured to strengthen them 


amples may perhaps, be cited; one of the scholars 
was epgineer on a steamer, running to a Southern 
city; during the time that his vessel was laid up at 
this port, he regularly attended the school, was 
very diligent himself, in application to his books, 
and very careful of the young pupils, that they 
should be industrious, and not disturb their elders. 
When he was obliged to join his vessel again, he 
expressed much regret, and said that he would not 
part with what he had acquired there, for twenty 
dollars. He purchased the books which he had 
used, and declared his intention of continuing his 
studies while seated by his engine. Another, dur- 
ing a temporary suspension of the school, expressed 
his willingness to pay his teacher to continue the 
regular instruction, that he might lose no time. 
And, considering that the two hours session of the 
school, followed in most cases a day of fatiguing 
labour, and that the distance to be traversed in 
reaching the school-house, was in some instances 
considerable, it was matter of remark to the com- 
mittee, how faithful and painstaking were the ma- 
jority of the pupils, old and young, of both sexes. 

Passages of Scripture, were read each evening 
by one of the teachers at the closing of the exercises, 
and a number of Friend's Tracts, and copies of the 
Moral Almanac were gratuitously furnished to the 
scholars, and Testaments printed by the Bible 
Association, sold them at nominal prices. The 
scholars mostly conducted themselves with pro- 
priety, and were respectful to the teachers. They 
evinced much gratification with the visits of the 
committee, offering to have them brought in a car- 
riage from the ferry at their own expense, rather 
than that the length of the walk should dissuade 
them from coming to see them; but the circum- 
stance which gratified and animated the committee 
most,wasthe regular attendance and close application 
of many among them, which was the most conclu- 
sive evidence of the benefit of the concern. 

Several of the committee were present on the 
8th inst., the closing evening, when remarks were 
made by some of the men, and letters read from 
pupils of both sexes, thanking the teachers and 
committee for their exertions, and expressing their 
appreciation of the opportunity which had been 
afforded them of adding to their stock of knowledge 
and desiring that the school might be reopened 
another season. 

In conclusion, the committee would remark, that 
though some labour and personal sacrifice are 
necessarily involved in carrying on this school, we 
believe, that if the Association sees fit to reopen it 
next winter, there is interest enough among its 
members to render them willing to undergo the in- 
convenience attending its management. 

Signed on behalf of the committee. 

Wm. Evans, Jr., Secretary. 

Phila., Third month, 1861. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary—J. Wistar Evans. 

Treasurer—John ©. Allen. 

Managers—JohnC. Allen, Samuel Allen, Samuel 
Woolman, Joseph W. Stokes, J. Wistar Evans, 
George J. Scattergood, William Evans, Jr., Isaac 
Morgan, Jr., John E. Carter, Charles Albertson. 





_ Waste of Life in War.—The great mortality 
In armies, is not caused chiefly by the deadly weap- 
ons of enemies, but in far greater degree, by dis- 
eases incident to the soldier's life, whether in the 
camp or in the field. The British Army in the 



































Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 


opened to them, in sending his Son to die for them, | performance of apparent moral duties. 
and granting also the visitations of his Holy Spirit |the outward appearance of good, but were like 
to renew them into his own blessed image. ‘The|some reproved by our Saviour formerly, as paying 


the love of God, in granting to. all men a day of|lest they should be deceived. 





sick. Of the French army in the Crimea, about|in that day of war and commotion, in supporting 
50,000 perished of disease, and 65,000 more were jthe testimony to the peaceable nature of the 
sent home as invalids, while the slain in the field | Messiah's kingdom committed to us as a people to 
of battle numbered but 7,500 men. 
war of the United States with Mexico, it is as- 
serted that only 1,548 of the United States jof God as manifested in the works of creagion, and 
troops were killed or died of wounds in all the 
numerous engagements which took place, but about 
13,000 men died of sickness, and as many more were |the Sun of righteousness in the soul of man, which 
discharged from the army on account of ill health. |not only brings light there, but healing also. The 
Of these latter many subsequently died, and others | spiritual doctrine of the gospel of Christ, as heart- 
yet survive with impaired constitutions. 


In the late|bear. Ata meeting at Deep River, on the 10th, 


he was engaged to bear testimony to the goodness 





jaleo in the work of regeneration. The rising of 
the outward sun was emblematical of the rising of 


changing and renovating, was largely spoken to, and 
the people urged not merely to be hearers of the word 
but doers also. On the 11th, was at Reedy Fork; 
from thence he rode to Eleazer Hunt’s at New Gar- 
den, where, on the 12th, he had a meeting. In this 
meeting the condition of the true church was set 
forth, and the primitive purity as typified by a woman 
clothed with the sun, and with the moon under her 

JOSHUA BROWN. feet. In his comments thereon, he pressed upon 
On the 1st day of the Fourth month, Joshua |his hearers the necessity of having the blessings of 
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of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 301.) 


Brown attended a meeting at Rocky River, wherein | life and all temporal things under the feet, as ser- 
the propitiatory sacrifice of the blessed Saviour was) vants, not as masters. 
treated on, the benefit men receive therefrom, and | highly valued or even put in competition with our 
also the work of the new birth unto holiness, and | christian testimonies, but to be given up cheerfully 
that freedom from sin which those who walk in 
humble obedience to the revelation of the Spirit of| Joshua had a feeling that some present had not 
Christ may attain. 
treat on war. 
Spring, in which he was led to rebuke the stupidity | of reformation going on, and they restored to, and 
of those who were turning a deaf ear to the voice 
of the Great Charmer, the Author of all mercy,|was now upon them. At Muddy Creek meeting, 
and the Giver of every good gift, and were passing|on the 13th, he urged the necessity of a prepara- 
along unconcerned until the close of life was at|tion for death; on the 15th, at one held at Tom's 
hand, and no preparation for an awful eternity|Creek, he was deeply exercised under a persuasion 


A treasure not to be too 


rather than violate one requisition of Truth. 





He also felt constrained sajheen faithful in this respect, and his exhortation to 
On the 2d, hada meeting at Holly |such was earnest that they might know the work 


kept in their places, during the day of trial which 


witnessed. ‘The mercy and love of God was largely | thatsome there were depending on morality, —a mere 
They had 


necessity of witnessing the new birth, Christ’s in-|the tithe of the mint, anise and cummin, yet were 
ward appearance, and the cleansing of the heart, | omitting the weightier parts of the law. He ex- 
was also pressed upon them. The universality of|horted all to a close search into their own states, 
After this close 
visitation during which, through submission to his| warning, he bad a word of encouragement for a 
awakening grace, they might witness the salvation |remnant in that place, who were faithful. 
of their souls, was spoken to, and Joshua deemed| On the 17th, with some Friends who were going 
it was a meeting to be remembered with thankful-/south with bim, he proceeded to the house of Jesse 
ness by others as well as by himself. Riding to) Bump, where he had a meeting chiefly composed 
the house of Cornelius ‘'yson, twenty-seven miles, 'of Baptists. In this meeting he pressed the great 
they had, on the 34d, a satisfactory meeting there,/need there was of all assembled, endeavouring to 
and, returning to Cane Creek, was at the Monthly| know that they were not deceived in a work of 
Meeting held at that place on the 4th. Here he|such unutterable consequence as the salvation of 
met with that able minister of the gospel, William |the never-dying soul. He showed the absolute 
Matthews, with his companion. ‘They both sat! necessity of knowing the new birth unto righteous- 
the meeting through in silence; but, on the next| ness, and through obedience to the inward law, of 
day, a meeting being held in the same place,| becoming a spiritual people. He also treated on 
Joshua was deeply concerned that the people might the baptism of John, as distinguished from that of 
improve the day of God's merciful visitation to their|the Saviour; the one ritual, the other spiritual, 
souls. He says, he ‘‘ was much opened in love to the one with water, the other with the Holy Ghost 
the people, desirous that they might put in prac-jand fire. After meeting, he crossed the Adkin 
tice what they knew.” river, and lodged on the floor of a very poor cabin. 
On the 6th and 7th, he attended meetings at|Their accommodations for man and beast were in 
Providence and Centre, in which the inward work|every way stinted, and it was not until after much 
of purification was pressed on the people, and on jentreaty, that they obtained a little fodder for their 
the 8th, he was at one held at Back Creek. In| horses even at a most extortionate price. Jour- 
this, the peaceable nature of the religion of our|neying southward, on the night of the 18th, they 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was spoken to, and |ladged in the woods, and on the 19th, at an ordi- 
the hearers were shown that they were not living | nary, where they had very poor accommodations. 
in the spirit of the gospel, unless the very spirit of| On the 20th, they had no provisions for themselves 
enmity was slain in them. ‘This he notes as an during theday,save some they had carried with them 
encouraging meeting. On the Qth, he was at from Tom's Creek, and at night they lay again in 
Springfield meeting, in which he exhorted the tried|the woods, One of the Friends that day was ob- 
and afflicted to count it joy when temptation came liged to leave them, his horse having given out. 





Crimea, lost 33,643 out of 94,000 troops. Of these,|upon them, as tribulation worketh patience, and|Un the 2lst, the rest proceeding onward, crossed 
only 2,658 were killed in battle, and only 1,761|patience hope, which maketh not ashamed, After the Catawba river and various of its branches, and 





died of wounds. But 16,288 died of disease at| pressing on the hoarers the all-important work of|at night had poor lodging at Broad River. On 
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For “The Friend.” !and then marshal the dignitary to the hall of meet- 

Friends who contributed to the relief of the|jp 
Kansas sufferers, through E. P. Morris and 8S. R. Adam, perhaps five hundred times. Nevertheless, 
Shipley, will find below the distribution of the|one day ashe was about to eter the custom-house, 
funds received by them. The articles of clothing! the motions of this janitor seem to have attracted 
were forwarded to Thomas H. Stanley, of that ter-| his eye, without their character or purpose reaching 
ritory, and given by him to those in need. An his apprehension ; and, on a sudden, he began to 
spplication having been made by Friends in Iowa, \imitate his gestures as a recruit does those of his 
for bags in which to send some grain to their suf-|drill-sergeant. The porter, having drawn up in 
fering neighbours in Kansas, they were procured | front of the door, presented his staff; the commis- 
in this city, and, through the liberality of the rail-|sioner, raising his cane, and holding it with both 
road companies, were forwarded free of expense to|hands by the middle, returned the salute with the 
responsible parties residing in Springdale, in the | utmost gravity. The inferior officer, much amazed, 


former State. We have since learned that upwards | recovered his weapon, wheeled to the right, stepping 


of a thousand bushels of wheat and corn were sent 
forward in them. 
Amount received, including a donation of fifty | obeisance. 


a pace back to give the commissioner room to pass, 


Monthly Meeting towards the purchase of the 
bags above-mentioned, $690.51, which was sent 
as below. 

1860. Twelfth mo. 4th, to Thos. H. Stanley, 

. Americus, Kansas, $100.00 
Lindley Durham, 
Ossawatimie, Kan. 
Thos. H. Stanley 
Americus, 


the same angle. 


“ “ “ “ 


1861. First mo. 19th, “ , 


19.80 |the man who preceded him. 


, “2d, Lindley Durham, hall the porter again drew up, saluted with his 
Ossawatimie 86.41 . “ 7 
’ rentially ; the philosopher 
“ “ 26th, “ Thos. H. Stanley, staff, and bowed revere y3 P P 





San RR 
“ Second mo. 12th, “ Thos. H.’Stanley, pe with the most profound gravity. When the doctor 
Americus, .  7.00\entered the apartment, the spell under which he 
, : 23d, “ Thos. H. Stanley, seemed to have been acting was entirely broken.” 
Americus, - 52.00 sigeatieiltaeis 
: - oo a oe Say, 100.00], Fuse suggestions and temptations—I have 
“ Third mo. 7th, Thos. H. Stanley, ~~ \found amongst many other acts and false sugges- 


Americus, . 52.00|tions and temptations, which the enemy makes use 
of to deter us from giving up ourselves to the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, one which is much talked 
$690.51 |°f and acted upon by many, through their own in- 


It is with great satisfaction we can state, that experience, and the deceit of the prince of dark- 
from letters received from Friend Stanley and |2°$; namely, that these leadings —_ ae ble 
others, it appears that the fund thus appropriated |fluences and inspirations, are not distinguishable 


has been the means of signal and efficient relief in from the workings of our own mental or rational 
powers; and if they are distinguishable, that these 


persons have not felt them or known them. Now 
in answer to this, which has been my own delusion, 

—_—-2——_ I may say, that any one who has for a long season 
Abstraction and Presence of Mind.—Minds habitually stifled b} disobedience this divine moni- 
habitually employed on deep theories and abstruse |tor, cannot expect to hear or to understand so 
calculations must necessarily be often wrapt far |plainly its voice, as those do who have for a long 


“ “ = “ Bags for grain— 


500,2bushelseach 102.75 


many cases. ELuiston P. Morris, 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. 


Philad., Sixth mo. 10th, 1861. 




































lowering his staff at the same time in token of 
Dr. Smith, instead of passing on, drew 
dollars from the Kansas Fund of Western District | up on the opposite side, and lowered his cane at 
The functionary, more and more 
bewildered, next moved up-stairs, with his staff 
advanced, while the author of the ‘ Wealth of Na- 
tions’ followed, with his bamboo in precisely the 
same posture, and his whole soul apparently wrapped 
156.00 |UP im the purpose of placing his foot exactly on the 
' }same spot of each step which had been occupied by 
At the door of the 


again imitated his motions, and returned his bow 


The Hippotamus with the Toothache.—A letter 


g- This ceremony had been performed before| from A. D. Bartlett to — Buckland describes an 


interesting, but dangerous operation upon a Hip- 
popotamus, such as probably was never before per- 
formed. ‘he writer says:— I had intended to 
write to you before I left town, but could not find 
time. You will be glad to know that | have suc- 
ceeded in performing the largest, if not the greatest, 
dental operation on record. Our male hippopota- 
mus has been, as you know, suffering from a 
fractured tooth, and fearing that the consequences 
might be serious, I Have had a strong oak fence 
fixed between his pond and the iron railings, and L 
then determined to remove the broken tooth ; this 
I accomplished on the morning of Wednesday last, 
but not without a fearful struggle. I had prepared 
a powerful pair of forceps, more than two feet long ; 
with these I grasped his fractured incisor, thinking, 
with a firm and determined twist, to gain posses- 
sion of that fine piece ofivory. This, however, was 
not quite so easily done, for the brute, amazed at 
my impudence, rushed back, tearing the instrument 
from my hands, and, looking as wild as a hippo- 
potamus can look, charged at me just as I had re- 
covered my forceps. I made another attempt, 
and this time held on long enough to cause the 
loose tooth to shift its position, but was again 
obliged to relinquish my hold. I had, however, 
no occasion to say, ‘ Open your mouth,’ for this he 
did to the fullest extent ; therefore I hid no diffi- 
culty in again seizing the coveted morsel, and this 
time drew it from his monstrous jaws. One of the 
most remarkable things appeared to me to be the 
enormous force of the air when blown from the 
dilated nostrils of this great beast while enraged. 
It came into my face with a force that almost 
startled me.”— London paper. 





Encouragement and Caution to lowly, diffident 
Minds.—With tender love I remember thee, and 
think of thy lowly diffident mind. There is surely 
a possibility of dwelling so much upon our own 
weakness and unworthiness, as to overlook, or sink 
below the heavenly gift of Divine grace, which is 
given to every one to profit withal. “The Lord pre- 
serveth the simple ;” and I do believe, dear friend, 
that through merciful kindness, thou art one of the 
simple in heart, desiring to follow a crucified Saviour. 
Take courage, then, and think upon a Redeemer’s 
love more than upon thy unworthiness. It is not 





above the sublunary occurrences of every-day life.|period listened to its secret whispers, and surren- 
Dr.Stukeley once went tovisit Sir Isaac Newton. He|dered themselves unreservedly to its injunctions : 
was shown into a room, and there left. Time |these can testify, that they follow no uncertain va- 
passed on, and as the antiquarian was hungry, and |pour or idle tale; but that its reproofs are to be 
aware how hopeless it was to get Newton away |plainly perceived, and its incitements clearly to be 
from his calculations in any reasonable time, if he |felt; and that the peace they witness cannot be 
happened to be much absorbed, he quietly began \imitated, neither can it be expressed to the under- 
his dinner upon a fowl that had been prepared for |standings, or conceived by the imaginations, of 
his friend, and speedily demolished the greater part |such as have none of this blessed experience. Nor 









because of our righteousness, but of mercy, that we 
come to know the mind of Christ, and deliverance 
from those things that grieve the Holy Spirit. 
Take courage, I again say, my tender friend, and 
give no place to distrust.— Letter of Mary Capper's. 





The Congress of Verona.—Whilst looking at 


of it. At last, the great astronomer came down|let any poor, seeking, sincere or serious minds be 
from his study, prepared for dinner; but, seeing |discouraged, that they do not upon submission im- 
only the remnants of the fowl, was much surprised, |mediately or very quickly feel what they wait to 
and excused himself to the doctor by saying, “ You/|feel, even the arising of that secret, influencing, 
see, doctor, how very abstract we philosophers are ; |actuating, constraining and restraining power or 
Let them not be discouraged 

Dr. Adam Smith, the great economist, was ano- |if this be their case, nor be dismayed if even after 
ther very absent man. Among the anecdotes told |some considerable sacrifices and trying testimonies 
of him in this capacity, is the following :—‘ He |of sincerity, they find not that rich reward of peace 
Let such remember, it 
That board had in their service, as porter, a stately |is written, “he that endureth to the end, the same 


I really imagined 1 had not yet dined !” spirit of the Lord. 
was a commissioner of the Board of Customs. |which they had expected. 
person, who, dressed in a scarlet cloak, covered |shall be saved.”—John Barclay. 


with frogs of worsted lace, and holding in his hand 
a staff about seven feet high, as an emblem of his 


go through a sort of salute with his staff of office, | Scattergood. 





nicennnaniipadnaates 
Detraction.—He was so tender of the reputation 
office, used to mount guard before the custom-house | of all, that he could not take the liberty of express- 
when a board was to be held. It wasthe etiquette |ing anything to lessen it, nor was he easy to hear 
that, aseach commissioner entered, the porter should | others in such a practice —Memorial of Thomas 


the cluster of crowned heads, it was impossible not 
to remark that the absolute lords of so many mil- 
lions of men bad not only nothing to distinguish 
them from the common race of mankind, but were, 
in appearance, inferior to what might be expected 
from the same number of gentlemen taken at haz- 
ard from any society in Europe. Nor was there 
to be seen a trait expressive of any great or attrac- 
tive quality in all those who were to be the sources 
of so much happiness or misery to so large a portion 
of the civilized world. Yet some of those were 
notoriously good men in their private capacity, and 
scarcely one of them has been distinguished for 
vices eminently pernicious to society, or any other 
than the venial failings of humanity ; or, as a wri- 
ter of no democratic tendency says of them, “ all 
excellent persons in private life, all scourges of the 
countries submitted totheirsway.”—Lord Brough- 
ton's * Italy.” 
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‘ without our cross, and have overlooked and de- 
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Philosophy of Rain.—To understand the na-|been raised by the Virginians, and her machinery found 


ture of this beautiful and often sublime phenome- to = uninjured. She was reported as ready for sea. 
non, a few facts derived from observation and a A Washington despatch of the 10th states, that on that 


= ; wi cml day there was a movement of troops, in the direction 
long train of experiments, must be remembered. | o¢ ‘Harper's Ferry, several thousand men having passed 


1. Were the atmosphere, every where, at all|through Georgetown. It was supposed their destination 
times, at a uniform temperature, we should never} was Edward’s Ferry on the Potomac, equi-distant be- 
have rain, or hail, or snow. The water absorbed |t¥ee2 Harper’s Ferry and Washington.—Later advices 


ey as », |from fortress Monroe state, that the U. S. troops had 
by it Im evaporation from the sea and the earth’s been repulsed in an attack upon the rebel entrenchments 


surface, would descend in an imperceptible vapour, |at the village of Great Bethel, twelve miles from the 
or cease to be absorbed by the air, when once fully | fortress. The loss of the federal troops was estimated 
saturated. 2. The absorbing power of the atmos-|*t thirty killed, and one hundred wounded. — 3 
phere, and consequently, its Capability to retain The Finances.—The government has decided that it 


Lscidtes. £ ° thant ld ai 3 will not accept any more contributions of money from 
umidity, 18 greater 1n warm than in cold air. *|States ; and hereafter will obtain all the funds necessary 


The air near the surface of the earth is warmer |for the support of the government through the regular 
than it is in the region of the clouds. The higher|channels. The revenue from duties on imports has be- 
we aseend from the earth, the colder do we tind | Come very small. 

the atmosphere. Hence the perpetual snew on Virginia.—The reports from the western part of the 


° we . : State continue favourable. Volunteers were being raised 
very high mountains in the hottest climates. Now,| for the government throughout the north-western sec- 


when from continual evaporation the air is highly | tion of Virginia, and the people were friendly to the Ohio 
saturated with vapour, though it be invisible and|and Indiana troops, of whom there were about 7000 in 
ha Sky loin its emperatareieudelyreont nut conmy Many serny of Cnn 
duced by cold currents of air rushing from above, Ferry. Some of the companies, it is fig He lost half 
or from a higher to a lower latitude, its capacity | their number. Many Virginians have fled to Maryland, 
to retain moisture is diminished, clouds are formed, |to escape being pressed into the Southern army. The 
and the resultis rain. Air condenses as it cools, and| transfer of the Montgomery government to Richmond 
like a sponge filled with water and compressed, 


indicates that the chief contest in the present campaign 

“<tr im -, *| will be in thi h State. The Ricl d Whig of 

pours out the water which its diminished capacity eiaiaaad eae Mae daa dads oe nce 
cannot hold. 


the 5th announced that after that date no passports 
would be issued to persons leaving the State, and that 
no one would be admitted into it, except for reasons of 
peculiar force. 

Maryland.—Although the majority of the people are 
supposed to be loyal, there is reason to believe the se- 
cessionists are still secretly plotting and affording all 
the aid in'their power to the Soutbern cause. The three 
citizens of Harford county, who were arrested by the 
military, and taken into Pennsylvania, were released af- 
ter a confinement of a few days, they first taking the 
oath of allegiance to the United States. A gun factory 
in Baltimore has been seized and closed by the U.S. 
marshal, on suspicion that it was making arms for the 
South. Gen. Cadwalader, in command of the federal 
troops near Baltimore has been transferred to a com- 
mand in the expedition to Harper’s Ferry. Gen. Cooper, 
formerly a senator from Pennsylvania, succeeds him. 
On the 10th inst., the town of Cumberland, in the west- 
ern part of the State, was taken possession of by a re- 
giment of Indiana troops. A brigade of Pennsylvania 
volunteers has been ordered to Frederick to keep the 
secessionists in check. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 395. 

Philadelphia—Mortality last week, 266. 

Tennessee.—At the election on the 8th inst., the peo- 
ple confirmed the ordinance of secession by a very large 
majority. 

Missouri.—Gen. Harney has been superseded by Gen. 
Lyon. The alleged reason is, that the War department 
had ordered the arming of the bome guard of the Mis- 
souri towns as U. S. reserves, but Gen. Harney took 
ground against it, and had done nothing to protect the 
Union men in those places. Since the superseding of 
Gen. Harney as commander of the federal forces, Gen. 
Price has published a letter at Jefferson City, which 
shows that he himself deceived Harney when he made 
the treaty, and that he was really plotting treason. 

Kentucky.—A convention of delegates from Missouri 
and Kentucky was recently in session at Louisville. It 
adopted addresses to the people of Kentucky and of the 
United States, expressing strong desires that the Union 
should be maintained, but deprecating war and blood- 
shed for that purpose. Immense quantities of provisions 
have of late gone south by the Kentucky railroads. 
Their transit is now prohibited. 

The Grain Markets.—The following were the quota- 
tions on the 10th inst. Mew York—Sales of 200,000 
bushels of wheat, at $1.00 a $1.06 for Chicago spring ; 
$1.29 a $1.32 for red Western, and $1.53 a $1.62 for 
white Michigan; rye, 67 cts. a 68 cts.; oats, 31 cts. a 
33 cts. Philadelphia—Red wheat, $1.23 a $1.36; white, 
$1.40 a $1.48; rye, 65 cts.; Southern yellow corn, 54 
cts.; Western, 48 cts. a 50 cts.; oats, 30 cts. a 31 cts. 
Cincinnati—Markets very dull; superfine flour, $4.40 a 
$4.50. 

The Southern Confederacy.—Soon after the arrival of 
President Davis at Richmond, he issued a proclamation 
ordering the federal troops to leave the soil of Virginia 
within ten days. The much talked of loan of $15,000,000 
at eight per cent. for the Confederacy, has, it appears, 
not actually been taken to any great extent. Parties in 

























Many have despised our testimony.—The testi- 
mony given to us, as a people, in various branches, 
hath been a stone of stumbling and a rock of of- 
fence to many, who have wished for our crown 


spised the peculiarity of our testimony, or rather 
the Lord’s testimony through us. The language, 
fashions, and customs of the world, though by many 
deemed indifferent, are not so to us, but are a part 
of the growth of that lofty Lebanon, which the 
day of the Lord is to come upon, as well as the 
cedars; and when that day comes, it will burn as 
an oven, with prevailing heat, and leave them nei- 
ther root nor branch. All who have entered into 
fellowship with us, by the baptism of Christ, which 
is the right door of entrance, have found it to be 
their duty to attend to these testimonies, not from 
imitation, but from conviction of their propriety.— 
Richard Shackleton, 


The enemy of souls never leaves a man without 
a pretext for doing wrong. 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 15, 1861. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Progress of Hostilities.—At the time of making up this 
summary, no serious collision bad occurred between the 
hostile armies. The first brigade of Pennsylvania troops, 
under command of General Thomas, has been advanced 
southward, in the direction of Hagerstown, Md. A for- 
ward movement of the federal troops, in Virginia, under 
Gen. M‘Dowell, was daily expected at Washington; the 
troops on both sides of the Potomac, it is stated, have 
for some days, been kept always ready to march at an 
hour’s warning. Gen. Beauregard is reported to be with 
the rebel forces at Manassas junction, and Jefferson Davis 
still at Richmond. Reinforcements for the Confederate 
forces continued to arrive—both it and the federal army 
had been augmented in numbers during the past week. 
It was considered doubtful among military men, whe- 
ther the rebels would risk a battle either at Harper's 
Ferry or at Manassas junction. At both these places, 
they were strongly fortified, and, according to some re- 
ports, able to resist any attack that could probably be 
made upon them. There was no change in the position 
of Gen. Butler's division, which remained near fortress 
Monroe, in the peninsula, between James and York ri- 
vers. The frigate Merrimac, which was sunk at Nor- 
folk, when the public property was abandoned, has 














































New Orleans, who had taken fifty thousand dollars of 
the loan, were subsequently forced to sell it, and could 
obtain only five thousand dollars for what cost them, 
ten times that sum. The New Orleans Bulletin say, 

that one of the most extensive and complete foundrieg 
in the country has been established in that city, for 
casting heavy ordnance. A large number of American 
vessels have been taken into New Orleans as prizes by 


the rebel privateers. There are several mouths or chan- 
nels to the Mississippi, and only the principal one hag 
so far been blockaded. 
naval force than the United States now has to spare, to 
make the blockade effective at all points. The Montgo. 
mery Mail says, that there is a number of privateers in 
the service of the Confederate government, cruising off 
the Gulf and Atlantic coast, all well armed and manned, 
The sugar crop of Louisiana is said to be unusually pro. 
mising. 
and other crops gave prospects, it is said, of an abun- 
dant harvest. 
on the 5th inst., recommended that all the Southern 
banks, railroad and tax collectors receive the treasury 
notes of the Confederacy as currency, and the States, 
cities and corporations, having coupons payable at New 
York, to appoint the place of payment south. 


It will require a much larger 


In other parts of the Confederacy, the grain 


A bank convention held at Atlanta, Ga,, 


Foreicn.—Liverpool dates to the Ist inst. In the 


House of Commons, on the 30th, Lord John Russel 
made a speech on American affairs. 
exultation with which a member had alluded to “the 
bursting of the bubble of democracy in America.” In 
common with the great bulk of his countrymen, he 
(Russell) was deeply pained at the civil war, which had 
broken out in the United States, and which arose from 
the accursed poison of slavery left them by England, and 
which had clung around them like a poisonous garment 
from the first hour of their independence. 


He deprecated the 


The House of Lords was debating the expediency of 


encouraging the cultivation of cotton in India. 


Count Cavour had been dangerously ill, but at the 


latest dates he was better. 


Prince Gortschakoff, the Governor of Poland, a dis- 


tinguished military commander, is dead. 


The Liverpool cotton market was well supplied, and 


moderately active; sales of the week, 67,000 bales. 


Prices favoured the buyers, except for good staples. 


Orleans fair, 84d.; Mobile fair, 8}d. Stock in port, 


1,150,000 bales, including 900,000 American. The mar- 


ket for breadstuffs was generally unchanged. American 
flour, 27s. a 30s.; red wheat, lls. a 12s. 9d. per 100 
pounds; white wheat, 12s. a 14s. 


Consols, 913.292. The bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
land had increased £172,000. The money market was 
unchanged, as regards rates. 

The following were the quotations of some of the 
American securities in the London market: United 
States, six per cents. 80; five per cents. 70; Massachu- 


setts, fives, 92; Ohio, six per cents. 75; Maryland, 60; 


Virginia, 45. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee to superintend 
the Boarding School at West-Town, will be held there 
on Fourth-day, the 19th of the Sixth month, at ten 
o’clock, A. M. 

The Committee on Admissions will meet at eight 
o’clock the same morning, and the Committee on In- 
struction, at half past seven o’clock on the preceding 
evening. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School on Se- 
venth-day, the 15th of the month. 

Sixth month 4th, 1861. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, a 
conveyance will be at the Street Road Station on Se- 
venth-day afternoon, the 15th inst., on the arrival of the 
2 o’clock train, and on Third-day afternoon, the 18th 
inst., on the arrival of the 2 o’clock and 4} o’clock trains. 


Jor Evans, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ INDIAN INSTITUTE, TUNESSASSAB. 


A man and a woman Friend are wanted to aid in con- 
ducting this Institution. A man and his wife would be 
preferred, one of whom should be qualified to teach in 
the school. Apply to EpeNezeR WorrTH, 

Marsbalton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Tuos. Wistar, 
Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
Joet Evans, 
Oakdale P. 0., Delaware Co., Pa. 
Philad.; Second mo. 5th, 1861. 


PERIOD nnnwnm 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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